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Art. IV. — La Vie Publique de Montaigne. Etude Biogra- 
phique. Par Alphonse Grun. Paris : Librairie d'Amvot, 
Editeur. 1855. 

In the Preface to this volume the author justly remarks, 
" L'homme doit toujours rester distingue du fonctionnaire " ; 
and he accordingly collates from Montaigne's Essays the 
views expressed on political and official life, and, interweav- 
ing them with documents illustrating his conduct as a magis- 
trate and courtier, exhibits him as moderate, independent, and 
faithful. He begins by proving his noble origin ; shows that 
he was a consistent royalist and Catholic; follows him to the 
courts of Henry II., Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry III.; 
fixes the date of his investment with the order of Saint Mi- 
chael ; describes him as gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
king, and secretary to Catherine de Medicis ; gives an outline 
of his four years' mayoralty at Bordeaux ; indicates the several 
political missions he fulfilled ; comments on the fact of his 
military service, his correspondence with Henry IV., and his 
Roman citizenship. This programme of Montaigne's public 
life is made the subject of a treatise of four hundred octavo 
pages, which is the fruit of much research, some ingenuity, 
and an evident desire to add to the basis of Montaigne's re- 
nown. But the work is more creditable to the industry of 
the author, than interesting to the lover of those remarkable 
Essays, which have made us so well acquainted with the 
earliest didactic writer of France. It is as a man pre-emi- 
nently that Montaigne attracts us. Office was irksome to 
him, and assumed from a sense of honor and a desire of 
usefulness. He fulfilled its obligations with the honesty and 
good sense that belonged to his character; but the public 
sphere was not his element, and so tenacious was his con- 
servative habit, that even this opportunity failed to bring him 
into sympathetic relation with the political excitements of 
his times, and therefore called forth the passive and normal, 
rather than the salient traits of his nature. These found ex- 
pression in travel and authorship, in conversation and study ; 
and, while all is respectable and worthy in the official career, 
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it gives comparatively little scope or inspiration to what is 
characteristic and peculiar. Hence a work like this is more 
suggestive to the historical than to the biographical reader, 
and confirms our respect for Montaigne's probity and aptness, 
but brings us no nearer to the man. The book is, however, a 
significant evidence of the national estimation which an old 
author of sterling merit enjoys in France ; and adds another 
to the patient and erudite, if not to the sympathetic and 
eloquent tributes to his fame. At home, it may gratify lit- 
erary curiosity and patriotic .sentiment thus to extol even the 
most superficial and extrinsic phase of Montaigne's life ; but 
abroad, the interest will always centre around his private his- 
tory and his self-revelations ; and we embrace the occasion 
to revive the image and analyze the influence of a French 
writer most venerable, and at the same time most familiar to 
our literary associations. 

It is to what may be called the literature of personality, — 
the books that sincerely and directly unfold individual expe- 
rience, — that we owe the best data for the philosophy of 
mind and of life. We quote them as men of science do 
their manuals ; they are the armory whence our tempered 
weapons of argument, our authentic precedents, are drawn. 
What life was in Italy during the fifteenth century, is more 
clearly told us by Cellini, the egotistic artist, than by Ma- 
chiavelli, the political annalist. How it fared with a noble 
youth in Piedmont, before the French Revolution, her tragic 
poet has revealed in his memoirs better than we can learn 
from the state papers of the house of Savoy. Boswell, 
in faithfully describing an author's struggles for bread and 
fame, incidentally exhibits London in the reign of the 
Georges. Thus, too, the mind of a Gascon gentleman is a 
more familiar reality to us than the wars of the Guises. That 
mind cannot, indeed, be ranked with the impassioned Italian 
or the creative Englishman; but it has somewhat of that 
permanent relish for all time which endears Dante and Shake- 
speare. Were it otherwise, the inherent obstacles to sympa- 
thy with its workings would have long ago made us oblivious 
of it. These obstacles are threefold ; — a frequent indelicacy 
both in the subjects discussed and the method of discussion, 
31* 
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an obsolete or quaint style, and an affluence of illustrations 
from classical authors, which, to modern taste, savors of ped- 
antry. But over these drawbacks the ingenuous address, 
the grand sincerity, and the intense rationality of Montaigne, 
triumph. He was to France what the British Essayists were 
to England, — the first to popularize knowledge and to lure 
even the uncultivated to observe and to think. He owed 
little to his age ; but his age owed much to him, in the im- 
provement of language, the inroad upon scholastic monopolies, 
and the development of a new source of intellectual interest, 
— that with which contemplation and speculation invest com- 
mon experience. Ecclesiastical and military oracles abound- 
ed ; those of humanity were few, and of these Montaigne's 
Essays were the most vital, the nearest to the brain and 
heart, making the humblest intelligence feel a certain self- 
respect, as being within the sphere of emotions, wants, and 
perceptions like those so freely and naively confessed in the 
vernacular, by one who, trained as a scholar and born to a 
goodly name and heritage, was the first writer in that age 
and country who used the pen chiefly to indicate that he was 
a man, — not a priest, noble, soldier, or statesman.- The 
" aimless curiosity," the " versatile caprice," which guided his 
lucubrations, were more akin to the instincts of the unlet- 
tered than to the pedantry of students, the creed of church- 
men, the etiquette of courts, or the formulas of schools. 
They were thoroughly natural, essentially independent, pre- 
eminently human. He even cited authorities with an air 
of pleasantry, and, instead of being "troubled about many 
things," like the controversial and arnbitious, he was a 
sort of literary Epicurean, culling sweets in the garden 
of knowledge, questioning Nature, holding a colloquy with 
Life, and neither afraid nor ashamed to speculate about its 
most ignoble functions, nor awed by custom or authority 
from discussing its mysteries and endeavoring to analyze its 
vicissitudes. 

Montaigne loved wisdom more than learning, — chose to 
"form his mind rather than furnish it." There were relig- 
ious wars, popular superstitions, charlatans, bigots, dissolute 
nobles, brutalized peasants, royal cruelties, priestly craft, 
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around him; and no journalism, steam-engines, or popular 
education to modify and dissipate these uncivilized agencies. 
He did not succumb to, but detached himself from them ; 
making a kingdom of his mind, a strong-hold of his library, 
a refuge of his thought, and his " better dispositions tributary 
to comfort." The miracle of life, as such ; the resources of 
consciousness ; how men of old thought, suffered, and died ; 
wherein one race differs from another ; what effect a certain 
rSgime or discipline, this passion or that calamity, has upon 
man ; the ideas of Plato ; the deeds of Plutarch's heroes ; 
the manners of courts and the habits of individuals, — these 
things, their comparison and exposition, were to him a pas- 
time. An easy temper, books, friends, private duties, — what 
Michel Angelo called " the harmless comedy," and what we 
should define the " minor philosophy " of life, — occupied and 
amused him, and, as it were, challenged him to the intellect- 
ual field, where he could expatiate, not profoundly, like the 
man of earnest convictions, not unconsciously, like the man 
of ^ction, not loftily, like the man of aspirations, but ration- 
ally, genially, playfully, curiously, sincerely, like the genuine 
human philosopher that he was. To a poetical mind this 
may seem tame, and to an enthusiastic mind cold ; but, his- 
torically considered, it is a refreshing contrast to the barbar- 
ous materialism, the cloistered erudition, the fanatical zeal, 
and the sensual abandonment which debased so much of the 
life of the times. Montaigne's peaceful tower is a nobler 
and more auspicious centre in the landscape of the past, than 
kingly throne, monastic cell, or military camp ; for thence 
emanated at least honest thought and genial utterance. 

Yet the actual life of this man, so strongly individualized 
in the retrospect, was, in view of his age and his continued 
fame, singularly destitute of incident and adventure. A more 
tranquil and unemphatic career, indeed, it is difficult to im- 
agine during a period of memorable social and political ac- 
tivity, and in the case of one whose intellectual agency has 
survived two centuries. What an indirect yet striking testi- 
mony is this fact to the distinct human significance of his 
writings! The external facts are simply these. He was 
born in February, 1533 ; was carefully educated, according to 
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the most enlightened system of his age, learning to speak 
Latin as a child ; in his youth, he studied law ; he held parlia- 
mentary, courtly, and municipal office ; married ; travelled ; 
knew, in two memorable instances, the highest charms of 
friendship and sympathy; observed, read, thought ; was "at- 
tached by reason to his prince and his religion"; enjoyed 
abroad the consideration then awarded to rank and talent, 
and at home, rural independence and philosophic recreation, 
except as disturbed at one time by civic turbulence, at 
another by the vicinity of pestilence, or again by the un- 
genial duties of official life, as magistrate, gentleman of the 
bedchamber, or teacher to a princess, or, worst of all, by at- 
tacks of a painful and hereditary disease. Sixty years of less 
ambitious commerce with public events, of less intimate con- 
cern with social excitements of which his birth and culture 
gave him the largest command, of less active sympathy with 
the affairs, opinions, and passions that filled up the circle of 
average experience in his day and country, probably are 
unknown. But, on the other hand, that life, as such, then 
and there, was unspeakably precious to him as a phenomenon 
to sciutinize, an experience to chronicle, a problem to solve, 
his record thereof, which remains to us as one of the most 
authentic charts of a "brother sailing o'er life's solemn 
main," adequately proves. Herein lies the surviving and 
imperishable attractiveness of the man, that we seem to have 
known him well in the flesh, to have talked with him in his 
tower-library, or compared notes with him at some locanda 
in Italy, or street-angle of Bordeaux. It is not what he saw 
and did, which includes little of the marvellous, but what he 
thought and felt, that we know so intimately. And this 
knowledge is always of vital interest in regard to every 
human being ; it is the secret charm of the drama, the novel, 
the poem, of the history which runs back a thousand years to 
unveil a hero, and of the newspaper that is eagerly grasped 
to-day, to read a villain's dying confession ; it is what we 
seek in the eyes and yearn for in the speech of our fellow- 
creatures, and, strange as it may appear, it is the last reward 
of investigation, — the most rare fruit of social intercourse. 
Self-love, prudence, the want of an introspective habit, ina- 
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bility to describe life, a perverse avoidance of its latent sug- 
gestions, — these and like causes force us to grope through 
the labyrinth and face the mystery alone. Therefore it is 
that when a candid and brave voice utters the truth, whis- 
pers a confession of -weakness, acknowledges perplexity, de- 
fines pleasures, pains, hopes, fears, — gives back the impres- 
sions which life makes and the thoughts which it excites, — 
that voice penetrates the conventional murmurs of time ; it is 
the utterance of human consciousness as affected by vicissi- 
tude, nature, and reflection, and, as the lone voyager, after 
many days passed in view only of sea and sky, listens with 
eager heart for the salutation and the report of the passing 
ship, so do we hail on the ocean of life the fraternal word 
which tells us, without disguise, how that life seemed, and 
what it was to a vigilant, loving, thoughtful man centuries 
ago ; while the diversity of the outward circumstances, and 
the intervention of memorable years and events, become as 
nothing before the mysterious and eternal, — the retrospective 
and prophetic identity of human instincts and intelligence 
drawing us irresistibly backward to those " footprints on the 
sands of time," and luring us onward by the mysterious per- 
spective of a common destiny. 

It is not merely that we know the opinions of Montaigne 
on a great variety of subjects universally interesting to those 
who observe and think ; but he has made us as familiar with 
his idiosyncrasies as if we had lived for months in frank com- 
panionship with him at the Chateau. Thus how well aware 
are we that he preferred Rome and Paris to all other cities, 
white wine to red, and a few intimacies to general society ; — 
that he was not fond of sweets, agreed with Robert Burns in 
his estimate of the "privilege of being independent" of busi- 
ness, controversy, other people's will, and pecuniary and offi- 
cial obligations ; — that he had a bad memory, loved to travel, 
intensely enjoyed the society of handsome and intelligent 
women, but at the same time kept warily on his guard with 
them ; — that he had pride of birth and left his arms at inns, 
and a silver ex voto at the Loretto Chapel, representing the 
Virgin, his wife, his child, and himself; — that he loved to jour- 
ney, as to write, without a settled plan, and by other than the 
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direct route, — had a natural distrust of medicine, hated to 
bargain, was quick but not obstinate in temper, and persist- 
ent in silence when ill, from a conviction of its sanitary 
effects; — that he lost his relish for Ovid after childhood, 
and cared less for Ariosto as he neared maturity, Terence 
and Catullus, Boccaccio and Rabelais, Plutarch and Seneca, 
being lifelong favorites! Equally cognizant are we of his 
inclination to " disengage and disoblige himself," — to have 
neatness, not splendor, the condition of his surroundings, — 
and of his ability to contract and preserve " uncommon and 
exquisite friendships," as illustrated in his intercourse with 
Madame de Bourdie and La Boetie, whose sonnets he so over- 
estimated. We know his method of regulating expense, his 
treatment of the terrible complaint under which he suffered, 
and his good temper under its worst inflictions. We know 
his partiality for fish and for horseback exercise, his contempt 
for the game of chess, his fondness for hunting, his taste in 
love, and his habit of carrying a walking-stick. These and 
numerous other traits of mind and conduct enable us to con- 
ceive of Montaigne, as we do only of the most sincere and 
genial authors of our own day. 

There is a peculiar healthfulness in Montaigne. For an 
introspective man he was as little morbid, as little " sicklied 
o'er with a pale cast of thought," as any thinker in literary 
history. Fond of rural life, avoiding excessive cerebral ac- 
tivity, free from corroding passions, cultivating self-posses- 
sion, good-humor, and tranquillity, there is something whole- 
some in the temper of the man as exhibited in authorship. 
He appears to have had precisely that degree and kind of 
mental activity which makes the brain give tone to the body, 
and thus promotes longevity. He came of a long-lived race, 
and possessed a hale constitution. The portrait of him in 
the Bodleian Library exhibits a full brow, reddish mous- 
tache, peaked beard, and sparse collar. The lips are full, 
especially the lower, and the nose is good. It is a face of 
decided character, in which the expression is abstracted rather 
than observant. He says in his self-portraiture : — 

"I am something lower than the middle stature, a defect that not 
only borders upon deformity, but carries withal a great deal of incon- 
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venience along with it ; for the authority of a graceful presence and 
majestic mien is wanting. I am, as to the rest, strong and well- 
knit, my face is not puiFed, but full, my complexion betwixt jovial and 
melancholic, moderately sanguine. My hands are so clumsy that I 
cannot so much as write so as to read it myself. I cannot handsomely 
fold a letter, nor could ever make a pen, nor carve at table, nor saddle 
a horse, nor hunt the dogs, nor loose a hawk. In fine, my bodily 
qualities are very well suited to those of my soul ; there is nothing 
sprightly, — only a full and firm vigor. I am patient enough of labor 
and pain, but it is only when I go voluntarily to the work." — Essays, 
Book ir. 17. 

Although, as a thinker, he was comparatively detached 
from his age, and as a philosopher intent upon generalities, 
to appreciate the man and the writer we must none the less 
consider the state of knowledge and the current of events 
which signalized his times. Between his birth and death, 
Andrew Doria vindicated the maritime glory of the Genoese 
republic; Henry VIII. of England achieved his persecutions 
and divorces ; Charles V. re-established the sway of the 
Medici at Florence ; the Anabaptists appeared in Germany ; 
Geneva became free ; Ghent rose ; Savoy fell to France ; 
Solyman seized Hungary ; Barbarossa invaded Upper Italy. 
Between the Pope and the Emperor, Philip of Spain and the 
Low Countries, Loyola and Luther, memorable contests went 
on. Some of the most tragic episodes of history — the assas- 
sination of Piero de' Medici, the execution of Egmont, and the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew — belong to this interval. Jes- 
uitism and Protestantism respectively obtained that vantage- 
ground which colored, for centuries, the spiritual destiny of 
our race. In France the Huguenot era was rife ; the Guises, 
the Bourbons, Montmorency, and Coligni occupied the fore- 
ground. Montaigne travelled for six months for security 
during the war of the League, saw Tasso in his cell at 
Ferrara, passed a -night or two in the Bastile, was at Blois 
when the Duke of Guise was killed, was at Bar-le-Duc with 
Henry II., and at Eouen when the majority of Charles IX. 
was celebrated, kissed the foot of Gregory XIII., and beheld 
at St. Peter's the ensign recently taken from the Huguenots. 
During his lifetime Calvinists were burned ; Bacon wrote ; 
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the earliest of the English dramatists awoke " terror and 
pity " in London theatres ; chivalry waned, and monastic 
life began to decline. His was the age of English and 
Spanish maritime discovery and colonization, of Italian art 
and Dutch freedom, when the pregnant seeds of future pro- 
gress were sown in the teeming furrows of time. But it 
was also an age when intercourse between the different coun- 
tries of Europe was slow, precarious, and difficult ; when the 
fruits of intellectual toil were sparsely disseminated, the 
scholar isolated, knowledge chiefly derived from Greek and 
Latin authors, and these, with Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Boccaccio, Froissart, Philip de Comines, and Joinville, formed 
the library of the man of letters. Abelard indeed had taught, 
St. Bernard had lived and written. Provencal poetry was 
extant ; and Montaigne was twelve years old when Cer- 
vantes was born. When his Essays were written, France 
had no literature ; and if it is wonderful that he taught so 
justly, and expressed himself with such perspicuous empha- 
sis, in this era of his native tongue, it is no less remarkable 
that the great events which dawned or were consummated 
in the world during his life, and the spiritual forces and civil 
struggles at work immediately around him, affected his mood 
and fused with his mental experience in so purely an objec- 
tive and incidental a manner. Although the tempest of social 
strife broke over his tower, and the soldiers of king and duke 
crossed his path, an anecdote cited as illustrative of some 
theory, or an allusion introduced to justify his conservatism, 
and not the earnest protest of faith or the keen logic of con- 
viction, certifies us that he lived in the midst of such crises. 
He dwells far more on the authors who fed his mind, than on 
the combatants who disturbed his repose, and questions of 
actual experience, phenomena common to men everywhere, 
and not peculiar to a Frenchman of that age, attract his 
speculation. Goethe, on aesthetic principles, held himself not 
more aloof from active sympathy with the practical develop- 
ment of humanity in the eighteenth century, than Montaigne 
by philosophic self-possession in the sixteenth ; and if the 
former, as his advocates plead, thus more effectually served 
Art, the latter by a like reserve dealt more ingenuously with 
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life and man, abstracted from the immediate and the tem- 
porary. The one thus divorced from the actual won more of 
Beauty, and the other more of Truth. 

Montaigne's country is so intimately associated in history 
and commerce with a special kind of valor, and a peculiar 
quality of wine, that the very names Gascony and Bordeaux 
revive their memory at once. The self-exaggeration of the 
former gave birth to the term gasconnade. This old French 
province is memorably located, having for boundaries the river 
Garonne, the sea, and the Pyrenees, so that Spanish affini- 
ties and maritime enterprise, as well as war, agriculture, and 
trade, combined to influence the development of the people ; 
the higher phase of which was notably indicated during the 
Revolution, for thence came those chivalric desperadoes, the 
Gironde leaders, — Vergniaud, who, according to Lamartine, 
" knew no intermediate state between idleness and heroism " ; 
the well-dressed, ironical, decisive Gansonne ; Gaudet, the 
magnetic orator ; and Ducos, who proposed, the night before 
his execution, to go to bed, " for," said he, " life is so trifling a 
thing that it is not worth the hour of sleep we lose in regret- 
ting it." The eloquent words and the courageous temper of 
that most noble constellation of humanity, quenched in the 
Reign of Terror, — the men who resisted the bloody despotism 
of " the Mountain," whose last night on earth is one of the 
most awfully pathetic in all history, — wit, grace, good-fellow- 
ship, and bravery scintillating through the impending death- 
shadow, and song, cheerful adieus, words of beauty and wis- 
dom, open brows, smiles, and courtesy eclipsed only by the 
falling axe, — this picture, so lovely and so terrible, is framed 
to the eye of memory with the vintage and the quays, the 
old Gothic towers, the chalky highways, the chestnut groves, 
and the winding river, of the region of Montaigne's nativity. 

Bordeaux had its own reign of terror, in which five hun- 
dred citizens were sacrificed. The names of the streets par- 
took of yet later revolutionary transitions. What was once 
the Place Louis XIV. became the Place Louis Philippe, and 
the Cours de Douze Mars was changed to that of Trente 
Juillet. What Liverpool is to England, Bordeaux is to 
France. The curve of its buildings along the banks of the 
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Garonne, the three miles of quays, the crowd of shipping, 
the handsome bridges, the varied architecture, graceful spires, 
and venerable towers, form a genial, and often beautiful spec- 
tacle, when seen in an effective light. There is little, indeed, 
in the modern aspect of the city to remind us of Montaigne's 
time. A somewhat anomalous, yet singularly pleasing, union 
of commercial activity and elegant repose, gradually impresses 
the stranger, and he turns from the Italian facade of an aris- 
tocratic mansion, and the gay public garden, to the citadel 
erected by Vauban, or from the thronged street to the quiet 
library of the Rue St. Dominique, with that feeling of entire 
contrast in which lies so much of the zest of European travel. 
A copy of Montaigne's Essays, which he finds in the latter 
depository, with the author's own marginal autograph notes, 
takes him at a glance from the commercial French metropolis 
of to-day to the old city of which " the fine old Gascon gen- 
tleman " was Mayor. The Rue du Chapeau Rouge and the 
Rue de I'Intendance, which run east and west, separate the 
old and the new quarters. The narrow thoroughfares of the 
former, over-populous, and lined with high, overarching edi- 
fices, — so different from the open squares, broad avenues, and 
umbrageous decorations of the latter, — take us in fancy to 
France as she emerged from the Middle Age, to the ancient 
capital of Aquitaine, to the three hundred years when Bor- 
deaux belonged to England. Here Edward the Black Prince 
was invested by his father with the government of Guienne, 
and hence he sallied forth on the adventurous foray that led to 
the battle of Poictiers. Here his son, Richard H., was born. 
Here was the seat of a Provincial Parliament. This was the 
scene of that famous siege undertaken by Mazarin, young 
Louis XIV., and his mother, while the city adhered to the 
Prince of Conde, whose brave consort sustained the contest, 
escaped the wily Cardinal, and won the hearts of the people. 
But neither these nor other general historical reminiscences, 
nor the statue of the devoted old intendant, De Tournay, 
nor the vicinity of Montesquieu's birthplace, can long detain 
our thoughts. Through the decaying, high-peaked, quaintly 
carved, dim, labyrinthine, poverty-stricken courts and streets 
of the old town, we thread our curious, often repulsive way, 
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perhaps casting an inquiring glance at tokens of alternate 
English and Gascon occupancy, turning aside to avoid a 
beggar or a pile of garbage, or pausing to note that medieval 
picturesqueness which artists so fondly discover in groups of 
houses of the fourteenth century ; and thus, half absorbed 
and half observant, we reach the old Church of the Feuillans, 
where, on a tomb, is an effigy clad in steel, with visor raised 
and a pointed beard, to indicate — authentically enough, in- 
deed, but with no propriety, as he was more of an author 
than a knight — the place where Montaigne is buried. 

" I was born and bred up in the country," he tells us, and 
probably the general aspect of the rural vicinage of his abode 
remains essentially unchanged. Although level, it is diversi- 
fied to the eye, by the whiteness of the stone dwellings, the 
dark-green tint of the numerous trees, and the lighter shade 
of the vineyards. When ripe, the grapes, especially those 
which produce the St. Emilion wine, chiefly growing on an 
elevated strip of land near the river, are of the darkest purple. 
A gentle ascent, beyond, leads to an extensive plain, whereon 
round-capped windmills loom against the horizon, and con- 
spicuous rises the church belfry of the parish, whence the road is 
direct to the chateau. There is the terrace where Montaigne 
walked, and looked forth upon a not unpleasing, but some- 
what monotonous landscape ; and there are the old balustrade, 
the little forest, the village and chateau of Mont Peyroux, 
once the property of his younger brother. The remains of 
another similar edifice mark the local ravages of the Revolu- 
tion. It is conjectured that here dwelt the lady to whom his 
Essay on Education is addressed. Within, we have the 
identical place so minutely delineated by his pen. On the 
rafters of the tower-study are yet discernible the maxims and 
quotations he inscribed. The outlook, the casements, the 
court-yard, the garden limits, — the very measurements agree 
with the written picture. The closet he refers to is still 
there. With no elegance or modern improvements, the pros- 
pect and the free exposure of this favorite nook to sun and air 
give it an agreeable aspect. We can pace the same floor, 
gaze upon the same view, with him, and with the slightest ef- 
fort of imagination we can revive the image of the kindly phi- 
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losopher, consulting the books so conveniently within reach, 
musing, thinking, making notes of what he has seen on returning 
from a "Journey into Italy," or a visit to Paris. Three hundred 
years have elapsed since these old towers were reared by the 
wise and good father whose memory he so revered ; more 
than two centuries and a half, since he died. It is seldom in 
the history of literature that local associations so minutely con- 
nect the writings and the life of an ancient and popular writer 
with the actual scene of his recorded experience. By w^hat 
fortunate accident or reverent solicitude Montaigne's dwell- 
ing has been thus preserved intact, is not clearly explained ; 
but the circumstance is so obvious to one familiar with his 
works, that a cicerone is superfluous ; and thus one of the 
most real of men to our conception, among the illustrious 
names of France, is rendered more so by virtue of his un- 
changed abode, — a memorial so significant that the literary 
pilgrim instinctively desires that the vicissitudes of ownership 
may never modify or destroy a material token, which singu- 
larly authenticates the honest exactness of the writer, while 
it excites the most attractive and vivid reminiscences of the 
man. 

One of those beautiful relations which more than any 
written sentiment or critical estimate vindicate the noble 
human sympathies of intellectual men, lends freshness and 
interest to Montaigne's later years. A gifted and affectionate 
young Parisian, by the early loss of her father, who had been 
high in the royal confidence, and held responsible offices, had, 
with her mother, found a sequestered home in the village of 
Gournay. Retirement and leisure, as well as an instinctive 
thirst for knowledge, rendered her a student ; and, by means 
of French translations, she had acquired Latin, and even 
made some progress in Greek, when a more available and 
congenial phase of literature and philosophy opened before 
her, through acquaintance with the Essays of Montaigne. 
We can imagine with what avidity such a melange of facts, 
arguments, confessions, and speculations — unfolded with 
all the vivacity and ingenuousness of the best conversation, 
giving precisely the information, the hints, and the stim- 
ulus her mental appetite craved — would be seized upon by 
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the fair recluse, in an age when the Italian poets, the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, and old Froissart were the almost 
exclusive pabulum of readers. It must have been like sud- 
denly coming upon a pure spring in a wearisome desert. All 
Mademoiselle de Gournay's enthusiasm was awakened. Mon- 
taigne had opened a new world of intellectual delight to her 
youth ; she was but eighteen when the book fell into her 
hands ; and that her mind was adapted clearly to discern and 
truly to sympathize with his, we may infer from her subse- 
quent reputation in Paris, where the latter part of her life was 
spent in the midst of the most cultivated society. The Abb^ 
de Marolles said of her, that she had " a candid and gen- 
erous soul, more beauty of mind than person, and knew 
many things rarely acquired by women " ; a brief portrait, in 
which we recognize her claims to Montaigne's warm regard. 
The few incidents recorded of her agree with this description, 
and are curiously significant of her times. Thus, in youth, 
she expended a large amount in the ardent search for the 
philosopher's stone. She bequeathed a curious library. Her 
rents were so irregularly paid, that she was obliged to 
sacrifice no small portion of a valuable landed estate, and 
finally received a pension. Her salon was frequented by 
members of the Academy, who called her the French Siren 
and the Tenth Muse. She died in 1645, and was buried at 
St. Etienne. Although she wrote several books, her charac- 
ter and intelligence chiefly gave her distinction while living, 
and her association with Montaigne has preserved her mem- 
ory. She was envied, and even ridiculed, by the pedantic, 
who, however, could find subjects for abuse only in her age 
and want of beauty ; while her superior understanding and 
her moral consistency gained her the esteem and affection of 
the most gifted men of her day. Her zeal for Montaigne's 
fame was unabated through life. She published two editions 
of his Essays, the last of which, dedicated to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, has an interesting Preface. 

When Montaigne resigned the mayoralty of Bordeaux, and 

paid a visit to Paris, Marie de Gournay le Jars, then in the 

bloom of girlhood, desired his acquaintance, on the ground of 

her intellectual obligations to him. He responded at first with 

32* 
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courtesy, but soon learned that his young friend had no ordi- 
nary claina to his regard. He visited her and her mother at 
the Chateau de Gournay, and, upon intimacy, conceived such 
an interest in Marie that he adopted her as his daughter. 
An intercourse more elevated than that ascribed to Goethe 
and Bettina, more refined than Dr. Johnson's with the "little 
Burney," less poetic than Petrarch's love, and far more disin- 
terested than Swift's, yet partaking both of aesthetic and phi- 
losophic affinity, followed the confidence thus established. 

" I have taken a delight," he says, " in publishing in several places 
the hopes I have of Marie de Gournay le Jars, my adopted daughter, 
beloved by me with a more than paternal love, and treasured up in my 
solitude and retirement as one of the best parts of my own being. I 
have no regard for anything in this world but her. If a man may pre- 
sage from her youth, her soul will one day be capable of very great 
things, and, amongst others, of the perfection of that sacred friendship 
to which we do not read that any of her sex could ever yet arrive ; the 
sincerity and solidity of her manners are already sufficient for it ; her 
affection towards me more than superabundant, and such as that there 
is nothing more to be wished, if not that the apprehension she has of 
my end from the five and fifty years I had reached when she knew me, 
might not so much afflict her." — Essays, Book II. 117. 

It is a pathetic illustration of this foreshadowed grief, to 
remember her lonely pilgrimage through vindictive camps, 
and in the midst of rude and vagabond soldiers, to weep 
and pray over the body of her idolized friend ; and if this 
sweet episode in the life of the essayist cannot be enrolled 
in the Loves of the Poets, it should certainly take the lead in 
the Loves of the Philosophers. 

What he thought of friendship between man and man, 
he has told us in one of his Essays, and illustrated in the 
graceful amity which subsisted between Stephen de la Boetie 
and himself. They were drawn together by the mutual at- 
traction of each other's reported characters and published 
ideas ; and when they met at a municipal banquet, the 
sympathy thus only self-acknowledged was confirmed by 
personal intercourse. A kindred intrepidity of mind and 
candor of heart united them at once. Boetie bequeathed 
his library to Montaigne, and was portrayed, lamented, 
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and remembered by him, with a discriminating affection 
which proved the bond to have been one of genuine af- 
finity. The noblest sentiments thus cheered the life and 
animated the pen of the brave old essayist, — filial love 
and tested friendship. 

As if to make the transmission of Montaigne's individual- 
ity complete, and to give us an unconscious self-revelation 
more authentic than even his voluntary confessions, one hun- 
dred and eight years after his death the notes of his "Journey 
into Italy " were discovered. They had never been revised, 
were incomplete as to dates, were written alternately in Ital- 
ian and in French, and by his attendant and himself, in a 
chirography and a mode of spelling which made them puz- 
zling to decipher. And yet the manuscript was a precious 
document, not only as bringing one already familiar and en- 
deared still nearer to us, but as affording the most authentic 
information in regard to the economy of life, social condition, 
and civic aspect of Germany and Italy, nearly three cen- 
turies ago. Never was the importance of facts over fancies 
in a traveller's record more notably illustrated, than in this 
rough diary of the observant old Gascon gentleman. He 
tells us exactly what we desire to know, in order to compare 
our observations as travellers and readers of the nineteenth, 
with the state of manners and resources in Europe in the six- 
teenth century. If a novelist or a philosophic historian of 
our day wishes to find the details wherewith to give reality 
to his picture of Continental life then and there, Montaigne's 
note-book will prove his best and most suggestive authority. 
Fruitful as the last fifty years have been in the literature 
of travel, and raised to a standard value by artistic grace or 
original insight as its higher specimens are, those cognizant, 
through personal observation, of the regions visited by Mon- 
taigne, will discover in his range of careful scrutiny the most 
entertaining grounds of contrast between the past and the 
present, and will often meet an experience which makes his- 
tory seem real. The crude state in which the journal was left, 
and the prominence of details respecting his malady, and the 
experiments to alleviate it, might repulse the fastidious reader, 
were not this spScialitS of the traveller, and these data of the 
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valetudinarian, intermingled with so many incidents of sig- 
nificance and curious facts of nature and society. Accepting, 
therefore, as an inevitable episode, the description of the me- 
dicinal effects of various mineral springs and baths, and of the 
frequent attacks of an incurable disease, we cannot but honor 
the courage and patience with which Montaigne endures his 
long ordeal of pain, and appreciate the motives which led 
him narrowly to watch the influence of remedies, with a view 
to arrive at truth on a subject which involved so much of 
human anguish, and conditions so perplexing in the view of 
medical science. 

" It would be weak and cowardly in me," he writes, towards the end 
of his journey, " to the last degree, if, living in the constant danger of 
dying from this cause, and death, besides, approaching me, in the due 
course of nature, nearer and nearer every moment, I were not to brace 
myself up and unceasingly prepare myself to meet the common fate 
when it befalls me." 

His invalid condition, however, did not interfere with the 
keenest enjoyment and the greatest mental activity during 
intervals of comparative health. Indeed, he proved himself of 
that rare species, a really good traveller. Susceptible enough 
to receive the most decided impressions, hardy enough to 
endure inconvenience and privation, emancipated sufficiently 
from prejudice to look with a kindly eye on customs and 
forms of character diverse from those with which he was 
familiar, with that sharp appetite for knowledge and that 
vagrant mood which delight in casual interests, urbane, ad- 
venturous, yet rational and patient, Montaigne was one of 
the few Frenchmen who have been able heartily to recognize 
and fondly to study other cities, and justly to estimate a dif- 
ferent style of civilization from that which distinguishes the 
peerless capital on the Seine. Like other travellers, he soon 
found the inconvenience of companions less happily con- 
stituted for seeing the world, and regretted a want of prep- 
aration, by reading, for the less frequented portions of his pil- 
grimage. His journey was made on horseback, with sumpter 
mules and servants, and two gentlemen of position and edu- 
cation were his companions. His route was, in no small 
degree, governed by caprice or accident; and although its 
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goal was Rome, he continually diverged or lingered, as health 
or local and social attractions prompted. 

" The pleasure he felt in wandering over countries that were new to 
him," writes his confidential scribe and personal attendant, — "a pleas- 
ure which made him forget his age and his maladies, — he could not 
infuse into any others of the party, who were all anxious to go straight 
on, so that they might the sooner return home. The journey was to 
him a source of entire delight. When, after having passed a restless 
night, he in the morning called to mind that he was going to visit a 
town or place he had never seen before, he would leap out of bed as 
gay as a lark, and as light, and meet his friends in the highest spirits." 

It is this zest which makes good observers and raconteurs ; 
and, accordingly, unfinished as is the record of Montaigne's 
travels, a certain animation and freshness give vitality and 
point to the whole. 

What an impression of the conservative spirit of the Old 
World do we denizens of the New derive, in coming upon so 
many features of daily life, in this primitive book of travels, 
identical with our own observation ! We, too, have admired 
the care bestowed on Tuscan roads, wondered at the paucity 
of beautiful women, quarrelled with our vetturino, been an- 
noyed by the censorship and the passport system, chilled in 
the bedrooms, learned to identify the wine of districts, de- 
lighted in the gardens, been shocked with priestly irreverence, 
and amused by the countless inscriptions encountered in our 
Italian tour, precisely as was the writer of this quaint journal, 
two hundred and seventy-seven years ago. Then, also, it ap- 
pears, mattresses in Germany were stuffed with maize-leaves, 
mustard was used in a liquid form, feather-beds answered the 
purpose of blankets, stoves of fireplaces ; and the stupidity of 
the common people was no less provoking than now. Now 
and then, however, an incident or name reminds us that what 
is to us history was to our ancient cicerone experience ; and 
we are startled by the proximity of the familiar and the dis- 
tant. When Montaigne was at Verona, the Amphitheatre 
was but partially excavated ; he found the Cardinal d'Este 
ill of the gout at Padua, had a pleasant interview with Duke 
Alfonso at Ferrara, saw his nation's standards won by Mar- 
shal Strozzi displayed in the church of St. Lorenzo at 
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Florence, and dined at the ducal palace there with Cos- 
mo II. and his wife, the famous Bianca Capello. Passing 
through Sarzana, he heard the salvoes of artillery that wel- 
comed Giovanni de' Medici ; the news which one morning 
greeted his breakfast at Pisa was that a dozen shepherds in 
the vicinity had been carried off by pirates ; and at Ancona 
the warning coast-gun that proclaimed the vicinity of a Turk- 
ish corsair smote his ear. Such incidental allusions transport 
us to the historical epoch when this journey was made ; and 
these associations curiously blend with numerous personal 
details ; for we know, at the same time, what the author ate, 
how he slept, the condition of his abdominal viscera, and 
his precise locality, whether the Eagle at Constance, the 
Linden-Tree at Augsburg, the Rose at Innspruck, or the 
Crown at Sienna. 

Some of Montaigne's experiences on the Continent re- 
mind us of those which mark the travels of our favorite 
English authors. Thus he associated with scholars, like 
Milton and Berkeley ; examined classic sites with the erudite 
sympathy of Addison, and, like him, received abroad intelli- 
gence of his appointment to office at home ; with an urbanity 
kindred to Goldsmith's, he gave the peasants of one town 
where he lingered a dance, " not to appear airish." 

If there is one faculty more than another to which travel in 
Italy ministers, it is the sense of beauty ; but this instinct in 
Montaigne was limited in comparison with his love of knowl- 
edge and his aptitude for the study of human nature. His 
sympathetic temperament rendered him, indeed, keenly alive 
to female charms ; but his interest in art was that of a scholar, 
rather than of a man of aesthetic culture ; and manners, cus- 
toms, novel physical facts, and historical precedents chiefly 
attracted him. For natural history, except in its relation to 
hygiene, he had but slight affinity. Character, on the other 
hand, was his favorite subject of regard. He carefully ob- 
served and scrupulously noted the products, diet, furniture, 
cookery, public works, ancient monuments, state of religion 
and morals, social habits, and physical geography of a new 
region. He compared the culinary methods, the expenses, 
the scenery, population, size of towns, and numerous other 
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particulars, with the like in France. He visited churches, 
gardens, and ruins with antiquarian and horticultural relish. 
At Florence we find him poring over Boccaccio's will, and at 
Padua charmed with a bust of Cardinal Bembo. He gives 
minute facts about fish, wine, and the kind of ware and stuflfs 
in use, the arrangement of households, and ceremonials. He 
is one day engaged at a circumcision, and the next at a 
Lent sermon ; here at a monastery, and there in a synagogue ; 
now dining with a prince, and now chatting with a peasant. 
He enjoys, exceptions accorded to him as a stranger of rank 
by municipal authorities, presents of game and wine, hav- 
ing his coat of arms painted or carved to serve as a memo- 
rial where he lodged, and especially the title, obtained with 
some difficulty, of a Roman citizen. He remarks in one place 
the size and color of the oxen, in another mentions two os- 
triches on their way to some ducal menagerie; here the white 
hare, and there the crawfish, as a local dish. He found the 
barbers of Italy inferior to those of France. Rome he more 
thoroughly enjoyed than any other place. The Latin was 
almost his mother tongue, and his familiarity with the history 
and the authors of the Eternal City made its exploration a 
labor of love. Disappointed though he was in the fragmen- 
tary architectural remains, they yet served him as memori- 
als ; and probably no Frenchman of his day ever verified the 
boundaries and celebrated sites of Rome with more intelli- 
gent zeal. His style and emphasis rise as he writes of his 
impressions there. It is evident, however, that abroad, as at 
home, his favorite resource was conversation. He sought out 
assiduously men of learning, or those who could inform him, 
in each place where he tarried. At one time we find him in 
colloquy with a JesUit padre, and at another with a Hu- 
guenot minister ; to-day talking over " the affairs of Switzer- 
land " with a soldier, and to-morrow discussing church affairs 
with the abbess of a wayside convent. A schoolmaster, a 
Rabbi, a famous Pisan doctor, a patriarch of Antioch, a 
gardener, and a mathematical-instrument maker, all prove 
satisfactory companions ; because from each he elicits valua- 
ble information or speculative hints. We know Montaigne 
better on his travels than we did at home. He unconsciously 
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betrays his religious affinities and his national vanity, his bon- 
hommie, his honest, manly, and courteous instincts, his practi- 
cal observation, his independence, and the peculiar power of 
adaptation which proves him a genuine cosmopolitan. His 
interest in whatever reveals social philosophy or economical 
facts, his liberal curiosity and urbane spirit, all come out inci- 
dentally ; an execution, a fencing-match, a machine, rulers, 
savans, and women alternately occupy him. Before, we may 
have pictured Montaigne correctly as a thinker and a man of 
whims and sentiments ; but now he rises to our fancy, as a 
pleasant, wise, and inquiring companion ; we grieve for his 
ailments, honor his cheerfulness, and enjoy his observant 
humor. 

Upon reflection, the most obvious and acknowledged de- 
fects of Montaigne increase his claims to admiration. Thus 
his citations from Greek E^nd Roman authors, so irksome to 
the modern reader, were, in his day, novelties to the unedu- 
cated, and served to foster an interest in the original sources 
of mental discipline. Moreover, they furnished the chief and 
the legitimate precedents then available as illustrations. The 
license, so offensive to our notions of propriety, did not arise 
from any low taste or prurient imagination, but was the 
natural result of a manly, unscrupulous spirit of inquiry and 
discussion. It is, therefore, far more excusable than that of 
Swift and Sterne. In Montaigne's age there was no more 
conscious invasion of decency in his than in Shakespeare's 
verbal freedoms. And so in regard to his style ; what is 
quaint and half obsolete to us — accustomed as we are to the 
glib, colloquial perspicuity of an advanced stage of the lan- 
guage — according to the testimony of those best capable of 
judging, was the origin of all that is vigorous and clear. La 
Harpe says that Montaigne first impressed its characteristic 
energy on the French tongue. Indeed, the decadence of the 
vocabulary and forms of expression which philologists notice 
in the history of the French language, is ascribed to the loss 
of the Latin idiom ; and the superiority of Montaigne's style 
has been justly referred to " I'idiome vigoureux de Tacite et 
de Seneque qu'il su^a en mSme temps que le lait de sa nour- 
rice." 
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" In the chronicles of the fourteenth century," says Vericour, " the 
expressions are picturesque ; in Comines they are more subdued, but 
rarely so brilliant as in the pages of Villehardouin, Joinville, and 
Froissart. But with Montaigne the French language takes a new 
construction, turning again to Greek and Latin sources, and withal so 
skilfully and happily modified, as, despite its classical coloring, to re- 
main intrinsically Gallic." 

Le Clerc exclaims, in his admiration of those excellences, 
" Quelle vivacite, quelle energie, quelle souplesse ! " On the 
other hand, De Balzac insists that, Montaigne having been a 
Gascon by nativity, and having resided in Valois, it is an 
impossibility that his language can be good. He complains 
of his grammatical errors, and calls him a " wandering guide." 
It is, however, with reference to his time, and the literary 
development of his nation, and not by an abstract standard 
of correct elegance, that the style of so primitive an author 
should be estimated ; and thus viewed, even foreigners can 
appreciate the claims of Montaigne, historically considered. 

There is scarcely a theme which the vicissitudes and econ- 
omy, the mysteries and the philosophy, of life suggest, which 
Montaigne has not more or less discussed. Love and Friend- 
ship, Anger and Sorrow, Conversation and Travel, Age and 
Illness, Sleep and Physiognomy, Prayer and Repentance, Ex- 
perience, the Parental Relation, Drunkenness, Liars, Educa- 
tion, Books, and Women, are texts upon which he reasons, 
narrates, speculates, and gives the results of personal observa- 
tion. Now we have a criticism, and now a fable ; here an anec- 
dote, and there an argument ; on this page a discourse on 
Marriage, and on that illustrations of Cannibalism. All his 
inferences are not scund, — all his views are not original. 
There may be touches of dogmatism, and shades of prejudice, 
and a lack of earnestness, and complacent episodes. Yet we 
may, on the whole, readily admit the first assertion of his 
Preface, " This, reader, is a book without guile " ; and no can- 
did mind will fail to keep in view the date thereof, — " Mon- 
taigne, 12th of June, 1580," — remembering what was then the 
state of polite letters and the average scope of ideas. The en- 
tertainment to be derived from these cogitations is undeniable ; 
but a certain dignity of sentiment and reflective impressive- 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. 181. 33 
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ness have not been so generally recognized. These qualities, 
allied to sincerity, justify his claim to the name of philoso- 
pher, notwithstanding the absence of a complete system, and 
the frequent inconsistencies revealed by comparison. Here, 
for instance, is a declaration of candor amply vindicated by 
the autobiographic spirit of his writings : " For my part, I shall 
take care, if I can, that my death shall discover nothing which 
my life has not first declared, and that openly. To death do 
I refer the proof of all my studies. We shall then see if my 
discourse came only from my mouth, or from my heart." Here 
is an allusion to one of the most remarkable facts of con- 
sciousness : " We are never present with, but always beyond 
ourselves." Here again is an expressed faith in intuitions : 
" Every one finds in himself some image of such agitations, 
of a prompt, vehement, and fortuitous opinion." How much 
of the principle of true criticism is involved in the simple 
remark : " In reading history, I used to consider what kind 
of men were the authors ! " What a sense of the value of 
introspection is hinted in the statement, that " study and 
contemplation do, in some measure, withdraw from us and 
deprive us of our soul, and separate it so purely from the 
body, which is a kind of discipline and resemblance of death ! " 
He gives the best reason for his method as a writer by de- 
claring, " I accommodated my subjects to my force." His 
conservative temper is betrayed by the avowed opinion, that 
" men of sense should conform to the fashion of their times 
as to externals " ; and his eclecticism, by the confession, " I 
am not guilty of the common error of judging another by my- 
self." His literary creed is naively admitted : " I, for my part, 
care for no other books but either such as are pleasant and 
easy, to tickle my fancy, or those that comfort and instruct 
me how to regulate my life and death." That he knew the 
reserve which best evinces genuine sentiment, we may infer 
from the remark, " I honor most those to whom I show the 
least honor." His self-respect appears in the conviction that 
" the worst condition of a man is when he loses the knowl- 
edge and government of himself." He advocates an habitual 
sense of the precarious condition of humanity ; for, says he, 
" it accommodates human life with a kind of soft and easy 
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tranquillity, and gives a pure and pleasant taste of living. I 
am in my own nature not melancholy, but thoughtful, and 
there is nothing I have more continually entertained myself 
withal than the imagination of death." Marriage, he thinks, 
" should be a kind of discreet and conscientious pleasure." 
" The virtue of the soul," he tells us, " does not consist in 
flying high, but in walking orderly " ; and " those are the 
bravest souls that have in them the most variety, and that 
are the most flexible and pliant." Elsewhere he says : " The 
principal use of reading in me is, that, by various objects, it 
rouses my reason; it employs my judgment more than my 
memory." " I studied when young for ostentation ; since, to 
make myself wise; and now, for my diversion ; never for gain." 
These and many similar expressions attest Montaigne to 
be " a soul that entertains philosophy " ; and it is his good 
sense, reflective habit, and serious views of life, which ac- 
count for the peculiar hold his Essays have upon the English 
mind. It may be doubted if any French didactic work ever 
came so near the sympathies of British readers. He enjoys 
an ancient and a prolonged affinity with the Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Shakespeare read Montaigne.* Halifax wrote to 
Cotton, in acknowledgment of his dedication of the second 
English translation : " He let his mind have its full flight, 
and showed by a generous negligence that he did not write 
for praise, but to give the world a true picture of himself and 
mankind." Gibbon declares that he and Henry IV. were 
the only genuine men of their times. Dugald Stewart, the 
metaphysician, gives him the precedence among the earliest 
French writers who drew attention to mental philosophy. 
Hazlitt calls him the pioneer of moral historians in Europe. 
Bacon, Butler, Pope, Swift, and Sterne were familiar with 

* Shakespeare read Montaigne in a translation ; and relished him so much, that 
he transferred whole passages to his plays. In the British Museum is a translation 
of Montaigne's Essays, with notes in Shakespeare's chirography and with his signa- 
ture, bearing date 1603. This is also the date of the first English translation, by John 
Florio, Italian and French teacher to Prince Henry, son of James. It has a quaint 
engraved title-page, and was reprinted twice in the space of thirty years. Charles 
Cotton's translation was published in 1680, and reappeared, amended from the 
elegant French edition of Peter Coste. Hazlitt prepared an improved edition of 
Cotton, which is the one now chiefly in use here and in England. 
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his lucubrations ; and Hallam gives him the credit of having 
made the first appeal " from the porch of the Academy to the 
haunts of busy and of idle men." With Byron,* his writings 
were a book of reference. Among the favorite books of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, when a young captain of artillery, was 
Montaigne's Essays. Honesty and good sense are cardinal 
merits with the English, and in these respects Montaigne is 
unsurpassed by any and all of his literary fellow-countrymen. 
Those who are repelled by the sentimental unreserve of Rous- 
seau, the scoffing incredulity of Voltaire, and the obscene 
jokes of Rabelais, turn with keen relish to the practical wis- 
dom of the frank Gascon, and pardon his egotism in view of 
the information, vivacity, and thoughtful sincerity that give 
life to his pages. If he has not the profound comprehensive- 
ness of Bacon, the natural piety of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
benign ingenuity of Berkeley, the logical hardihood of Johnson, 
or the unexceptionable grace of Addison, he has a solid phase, 
a rational scope, and a human interest, rare in the Gallic, and 
singularly congenial to the Saxon intellect. The form of his 
writings has also endeared him to the English reader, to 
whose mind the Essay is so intimately associated with intel- 
lectual recreation and literary fame. Archbishop Whately, 
in the Preface to his edition of Bacon's Essays, thus describes 
this species of writing as initiated by Montaigne : " By an 
Essay was originally meant — according to the obvious and 
natural sense of the word — a slight sketch, to be filled up 
by the reader ; brief hints, designed to be followed out ; loose 
thoughts on some subjects, thrown out without much regular- 
ity, but sufficient to suggest further inquiries and reflections." 
The prose most familiar to European readers two centuries 
ago was that of Montaigne. He originated the pleasant and 
colloquial in literature, and his writings were among the very 
few, in those days of rare scholarship, which it was taken for 

* " He also made it a constant rule to peruse every day one or more of the Es- 
says of Montaigne. This practice, he said, he had pursued for a long time ; adding 
his decided conviction, that more useful general knowledge and varied information 
were to be derived by an intimate acquaintance with that diverting author, than by 
a long and continuous course of study." — Voyage from Leghorn to Cephcdonia with 
Lord Byron, in 1823. By James Hamilton Brown. Blackwood's Magazine, Vol. 
XXXV. p. 58. 
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granted the higher classes were acquainted with. How much 
influence upon subsequent modes of thought and expression 
he thus exerted, it is impossible to estimate; but we may 
trace his manner or spirit through a wide range of literature, 
extending to our own day. His confidential tone and amiable 
vanity belong to the whole series of French memoirs, and are 
quite as characteristic of Chateaubriand the enthusiast and 
Lamartine the poet, as of Montaigne the inquirer. His cogi- 
tative seriousness and his affluence of classical quotations 
reappear in Burton, his desultory style in Sterne, his bookish 
reserve in Southey, his desire to simplify the laws in Ben- 
tham, and to humanize them in Romilly, his metaphysical 
tendency in Sir Thomas Browne, his study of human nature 
through peasants in Goldsmith, his practical sagacity in 
Franklin, his "imperfect sympathies" in Lamb, his power 
of conversational adaptation in Burke, his educational theo- 
ries in Locke, his individuality of literary taste in Hazlitt ; 
and there is scarcely a popular didactic writer who, by a cer- 
tain affinity, does not illustrate the genuine human consisten- 
cy of Montaigne. Bright, quick, self-possessed, sometimes 
quaint, but never affected, with the bonhommie of his nation, 
the amour propre of his class, and the broad sympathies of a 
cosmopolite, he touches the circle of native or acquired tastes 
of a greater number of readers than any of the earlier writers 
in any language. 

But if the disciple of Progress must acknowledge rare obli- 
gations to Montaigne, as one of the first writers who induced 
the people to think and to observe, the Reformer looks im- 
patiently on so unmoved and unaspiring a spectator of life, 
its fiery struggles and momentous issues. The want of ear- 
nestness repels many thoughtful and ardent minds from inti- 
mate communion with the genial and speculative Gascon. 
They glance from Cranmer burning at the stake, or Melanc- 
thon with his venerable zeal, — from William fighting in 
Holland, Calvin arguing in Geneva, Cortez marauding in 
Peru, — to the pleasant, comfortable French gentleman " mak- 
ing notes" in his cheerful study, and the contrast is more 
provoking than agreeable. Yet do we not owe some consid- 
eration to the individual nature and to the special mission of 
33* 
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a fellow-creature ? Has not Montaigne given us a phase 
of his times otherwise unrecorded ? Had he not as true a 
moral right to his poco-curante philosophy as the most self- 
devoted Huguenot to his creed, or the most valiant follower 
of Guise to his knightly ambition ? Montaigne had a physi- 
cal susceptibility which made him inapt as a champion, a 
balance of character which defined his natural position as at 
no extreme, a meditative propensity, and an observant rather 
than an enterprising mind, which foreordained him to be a 
looker-on and a reporter, a seeker for and not a martyr to 
truth. Most of the disputes of his day appeared to him 
merely verbal. " I cannot," he says, " engage myself so deep 
and so entire, that when my will gives me to party, it is 
with so violent an obligation that my judgment is infected by 
it." His mind was, indeed, judicial rather than aggressive. 
It was said of him that he " neither hoped nor promised." 

There were peculiar circumstances in the life of Montaigne, 
however, which modify the otherwise anomalous position he 
occupied as a Frenchman, and explain somewhat a certain 
anticipation of the results of time manifest in his culture 
and opinions. Parental foresight secured for him a more 
rational education than blessed his contemporaries. .His fa- 
ther took counsel with the most intelligent men of his day, 
with a view to improve upon the prevalent method, in his 
training, and thus adopted some of those natural principles 
long after so eloquently advocated by the author of Emile, 
and commended by the author of the Treatise on the Human 
Understanding. Study thus became to him an instinctive 
rather than a conventional process, and his native tendencies 
of intellect had a spontaneous development. This brought 
him in freedom of thought and facility of expression singu- 
larly near our own times. In early manhood, — being first a 
parliamentary representative and then an oflScial at court, at- 
tached to the person of Henry II. and special secretary to 
Catherine de Medicis, the intervals between these employ- 
ments being devoted to books, journeys, rural occupations, 
and conversation, — he enjoyed remarkable opportunities for 
observing human nature, in all its degrees and varieties ; — 
one obvious effect of which was to inspire him with a phi- 
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losophical instead of a sectarian metiiod of judging. Few 
men of his day better understood the advantage of cultivating 
associations with intellectual and superior women ; and it is 
a significant fact, that three of his most elaborate Essays were 
addressed to as many ladies, whose talents or position ren- 
dered the compliment appropriate. In his relation to his age 
and country, also, there are considerations which exculpate 
him from the imputation of want of sympathy. Civil strife 
separated his kindred and friends, and thus created, for one 
of his affectionate and self-relying nature, a " divided duty." 
Moreover, such was the confidence of the more enlightened 
in his wisdom and integrity, that he was frequently consulted 
in regard to the very troubles which he would neither espouse 
nor foment, and was even solicited to become their annalist. 
His conscience was satisfied with th religion in which he 
was reared; his humanity was wounded by the bloodshed 
and ferocity that marked a war of opinion, while his loyalty 
was as far removed from feudal tenacity as his faith from 
bigotry. " I regard our king," he wrote, " with a merely legit- 
imate and political affection, neither attached nor repelled by 
private interest ; and in this I am satisfied with myself. I am 
but moderately and tranquilly attached to the general cause, 
and am not subject to entertain opinions in a deep-felt and en- 
thusiastic manner." 

Accident or prejudice sometimes affects literary as well as 
living reputations most erroneously. An imputation never 
carefully refuted, an impression vaguely acquired, associates 
a name with a quality, a character with a defect, which, once 
tested by sympathetic insight, proves either false or exagger- 
ated. Such, to a great degree, is the notion that Montaigne 
was eminently what is called a sceptic. " He did not believe 
in women nor immortality," says Bayle ; and Mr. Emerson, 
in analyzing a series of Representative Men, adopts him as a 
type of " The Sceptic." He indeed uses the term according to 
its etymology, and means a microscopic inquirer, rather than 
an unbeliever ; but the last is the common idea. Now it is 
more than probable, that, given the same communicativeness 
and sincerity of nature to the favorite secular didactic authors 
who have never been thus classed, their private doubts, ques- 
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tionings, and speculations would suggest the same inference. 
Montaigne, like all men who really think, was vividly aware 
of the limits of actual knowledge, and with this almost ex- 
clusively, and on principle, he dealt. Beyond it he did not 
venture confidently. As an honest and clear-sighted man, he 
recognized in the conditions of our existence a mystery inex- 
plicable to human perception. This "gave him pause." It 
stayed his definite assertion, as it did the suicidal impulse of 
the melancholy prince. If the absence of an earnest declara- 
tion of faith, and an intense desire to know and realize all 
that is involved in life and death, an inquiring' rather than a 
believing- spirit, constitute a sceptic, he undoubtedly merits 
the title ; but, in this sense, thousands may be thus desig- 
nated who are not so in the popular acceptation of the term, 
as identical with irreligion. He was of so susceptible a tem- 
perament and so vivid an imagination, that, as he tells us, 
impressions, through sympathy, became conscious realities. 
He actually felt the pains he witnessed, and partook of the 
moral issues of which he was only a spectator. Accordingly, 
he distrusted imagination in his search for truth. He rigidly 
sought and compared the facts gleaned in reading, travel, and 
meditation. He had not the mental hardihood which asserts 
without knowledge. His love, we know, was in inverse ratio 
to his professions ; and why may it not have been so with his 
belief ? " We take other men's knowledge and opinions as 
truth," he says, "whereas we should make them our own." 
It is evident that a man of this temper could not reason of 
things unseen as he did of the actual and visible ; but that he 
cherished a profound reverence for God, — that he, intellect- 
ually at least, was a single-hearted votary of Truth, — that he 
studied the laws of his own nature with reverence, — that the 
humane spirit of Christianity, which tempers passion and chas- 
tens selfishness, was coevident in him with the desire to know, 
— is obvious to the candid reader. In other words, there is less 
reason to distinguish him from the mass of speculative and 
desultory writers as a sceptic, than there is thus to designate 
many later favorites, who are scarcely alluded to in reference 
to this phase of their minds. John Sterling, one of the most 
earnest Christian men of our day, who found in Montaigne 
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" pompous dogmas and empty speculations," yet does him 
the justice to discern in his writings " an element of pure 
religious faith." In many of his views he was superior, on 
the one hand, to the zealous bigot, and on the other, to the 
passive recipient of the faith of his age ; and in the religious 
wars, — a name in itself so incompatible and anomalous to 
a mind like his, — it has been truly said that his tolerance 
made him a prey to both sides. 

The truth is, that the neutral position of Montaigne towards 
Rome and Calvin was a primary cause of his reputed scep- 
ticism ; and the subsequent reproach of Pascal confirmed the 
sectarian verdict, while his method and motto — the one dis- 
cursive and conjectural, and the other Que saisje? — seem to 
establish the reputed character. Yet be it ever remembered, 
that, as Villemain states, il ne propose jamais un systeme ; that, 
from a happy balance of faculties and temper, he regarded 
virtue as a qualite plaisante et gaie; and that he found, to a 
rare degree, " how charming is divine philosophy," — divine 
in no light sense to those who clearly follow their best intui- 
tions. He translated the theology of Raymond de Sebonde 
to please his father, and it became a favorite book at court ; 
but his mind was not of an order to derive satisfactory con- 
victions from the exposition of creeds. In the midst of the 
struggle between Romanism and Protestantism he seems 
chiefly alive to the evils of civil discord and to the " dispute 
about words " of the theologians ; but he recorded the transi- 
tions of his thought, not the innermost and final results. 
According to his own delineation, he appeared proud, and 
doubtless felt it most accordant with self-respect to follow 
Pope's maxim, and to reason publicly only from what he 
knew. In what is called the faith of acquiescence, Montaigne 
is irreproachable. Coldly as he looked on the strife of Chris- 
tians, reserved as he was in religious professions, he lived a 
strict Catholic ; * and wise, patient, frank, kindly, magnani- 
mous as he was withal, who acquainted with his ideas and 
character, with his age and his country, does not find a cer- 

* " Thus have I, by the grace of God, preserved myself entire, without anxiety 
or trouble of conscience, in the ancient faith of our religion." — Essays, Book II. 
112. 
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tain sweetness, dignity, and immortal hope in the final scene, 
when he lay speechless for three days, yet delivered gifts 
to dependents, summoned his family and friends, had mass 
performed in his chamber, and died with joined hands, sur- 
rounded by his weeping neighbors ? 

If there is one quality characteristic of French literature, it 
is a social affinity. Much of it was born in the salon, and 
nearly all, not absolutely scientific, excels in an urbane and 
spirituelle tone directly inspired by intercourse and the desire 
of pleasing. The latter motive, indeed, has caused a super- 
abundance of merely agreeable writing; but in Montaigne 
this tendency is modified by a didactic purpose. He wrote in 
the robust youth of native literature, and while he assumes 
that " relaxation and affability become generous souls," he 
also declares that " the handling of fine wits is that which sets 
off" language, by putting it to more vigorous and various 
services." And, although the refinements and nice points of 
his style can be appreciated only in his own tongue, so much 
do distinct ideas and facts predominate, that few minds of his 
country are better translated into English. His Essays are 
remarkable for their precision, which is as graphic in portrait- 
ure as clear in generalization. In his Eloge de Montaigne, 
Villemain describes him as " un genie qui, malgre son si^cle, 
par la seule force de sa pensee," impressed and won. He 
was, continues the eulogist, "un penseur profond sous le 
regne du pedantisme, auteur brillant et ingenieux dans une 
langue informe et grossiere ; la France ne sent pas ne froidir 
son admiration pour ces antiques et naives beautes. Quel 
est ce merite qui survit aux variations du langage, aux 
changements des mceurs ? c'est le naturel et la verit ," and in 
his own words, "un voix de bonne foi." It is on this ac- 
count that his critics have usually been so indulgent of his ego- 
tism, which is thus emphatically described in the Spectator: — 

" Perhaps the most eminent egotist that ever appeared in the world 
was Montaigne. This lively old Gascon has woven all his bodily in- 
firmities into his works; and, after having spoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other man, immediately publishes to the world how it 
stands with himself in that particular. Had he kept his own counsel, 
he might have passed for a much better man, though perhaps he would 
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not have been so diverting an author. The title of an Essay prom- 
ises, perhaps, a discourse on Virgil or Julius Caesar ; but, when you 
look into it, you are sure to meet with more upon Monsieur Montaigne 
than of either of them. The younger Scaliger, who seems to have 
been no friend to this author, after having acquainted the world that 
his father sold herrings, adds : ' For my part,' says Montaigne, ' I am a 
great lover of your white wines.' — ' What the devil signifies it to the 
public,' says Scaliger, ' whether he is a lover of white wines or of red 
wines ? ' " — Spectator, No. 562. 

Integrity, therefore, is the conservative element in Mon- 
taigne. It is chiefly because he had the noble simplicity 
and the moral courage to tell us what he thought, that the 
revelation is yet patent. Others have been and are equally 
clear and frank when treating of abstract subjects; none, 
when discussing personal facts. Montaigne was a gentleman 
in the normal sense of the term; manly at the core, gentle 
on the surface, — true first, kindly afterwards, — not afraid to 
speak out, but afraid to injure or wound or betray. He came 
honestly by such a nature. His father was of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, a soldier by profession, honored with the entire confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens, — alert, cheerful, serious, a trav- 
elled man, who, as Bayle says, had brought from Spain and 
Italy %n esprit orne, mats d'ailleurs homme grand et simple, — 
wonderfully adapted to fill the paternal office, which he most 
wisely did, thereby planting filial reverence for ever in the 
heart of his son, who has sketched very clearly the process of 
his own education. It was exempt from fear, and therein 
perhaps, nay certainly, was the guaranty of the truth which 
formed the moral basis of his subsequent peace, usefulness, 
and renown ; appealing only to the sense of right and wrong, 
causing him to acquire a classic language orally, having him 
awakened gradually and sweetly from infantile repose by 
music, leading him to enjoy fresh and simple gratifications, to 
cultivate a love of knowledge for itself, and to go forth thus 
equipped for the observation of nature and man. Such was 
the unforced and kindly training which confirmed, if it did 
not make, the honest man and the philosopher. 

Looking back through the long vista of time, and across the 
rich field of the subsequent national literature, to that antique 
tower, and beholding the scholar and gentleman, inoffensive 
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in an age of cruelty, intellectual in an age of sensualism, 
rational in an age of superstition, wearing his honored father's 
mantle with such affection that he tells us, " il semble m'en- 
velloper de lui," — giving new vitality to his country's lan- 
guage, practical hints of wisdom in social economy, tranquil 
enjoyment, and domestic education, — entertaining and cheer- 
ing, as well as illuminating, by his candid and docile pen ; — 
thus beholding Montaigne, we do not wonder that, despite 
the neutral ground he occupied as an actor, and the com- 
parative indifference he maintained as a writer, in the then 
convulsed spheres of religion and politics, a sentiment of 
blended love and admiration should invest his memory. Less 
dear to a party or a class, he is more so to the liberal and 
individual everywhere ; because he was, as Bayle sums up 
his character, " humain par sentiment, tolerant par raison ; bon 
et sensible; de mceurs douces et faeiles, gentilhomme vain 
a la fois et simple, citoyen honnSte." There is in the mem- 
ory of Montaigne a flavor, and a use too, somewhat akin to 
the wine of his native district, which, compared with others, 
has less fire and more astringency, is not so liable to acidity, 
bears removal better, and, though it has not a very attractive 
aroma, is pronounced by hygienic connoisseurs the safest for 
daily use. 



Art. V. — History of Civilization in England. By Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Vol. I. pp. 854. London. 1857. 

History, as usually written, is a narrative of events which 
are supposed to have been determined, in great measure, by 
chance, interspersed, perhaps, with the author's reflections. 
By Mr. Buckle, however, it is regarded as involving some- 
thing higher and better than this. The events which it 
relates are never a matter of chance or supernatural inter- 
ference, but are determined by laws as uniform and regular 
as those which govern the course of nature. To investigate 
these laws, and show their operation in determining the suc- 
cession of events, is the worthiest function of the historian. 



